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FOREWORD 



This module is one of a series of 127 performance-based teacher 
education (PBTE) learning packages focusing upon specific pro- 
fessional competencies of vocational teachers. The competencies 
upon which these modules are based were identified and verified 
through research as being important to successful vocational 
teaching at both the secondary and postsecondary levels of in- 
struction. The modules are suitable for the preparation of teachers 
and other occupational trainers in all occupational areas. 

Each module provides teaming experiences that integrate theory 
and application; each culminates with criterion-referenced as- 
sessment of the teacher's (instructor's, trainer's) performance of 
the specified competency. The materials are designed for use by 
teachers-in-training worthing individually or in groups under the 
direction and with the assistance of teacher educators or others 
acting as resource persons. Resource arsons should be skilled in 
the teacher competencies being developed and should be thor- 
oughly oriented to PBTE concepts and procedures before using 
these materials. 

The design of the materials provides considerable flexibility for 
planning and conducting perfomiance-based training programs 
for preservice and jn service teachers, as well as business-indus- 
try-labor trainers, to meet a wide variety of individual needs and 
interests. The materials are intenclod for use by universities and 
colleges, state departments of education, postsecondary institu- 
tions, local education agencies, and others responsible for the 
professional development of vocational teachers and other occu- 
pational trainers. 

The PBTE curriculum packages in Categories A - J are products 
of a sustained research and development effort by the National 
Center's Program for Professional Development for Vocational 
Education. Many individuals, institutions, and agencies participat- 
ed with the National Center and have made contributions to the 
systematic development, testing, revision, and refinement of these 
very significant training materials. Calvin J. Cotrell directed the 
vocational teacher competency research study upon which these 
modules are based and also directed the curriculum development 
effort from 1971 - 1972. Curtis R. Finch provided leadership for 
the program from 1972-1974. Over 40 teacher educators pro- 
vided input in development of initial versions of the modules; over 
2,000 teachers and 300 resource persons in 20 universities, col- 
leges, and postsecondary institutions used the materials and 
provided feedback to the National Center for revisions and 
refinement. 

Early versions of the materials were developed by the National 
Center in cooperation with the vocational teacher education facul- 
ties at Oregon State University and at the University of Missouri - 



Columbia. Preliminary testing of the materials was conducted at 
Oregon State University, Temple University, and the University of 
Missouri - Columbia. 

Following preliminary testing, major revision of ail materials was 
performed by National Center staff, with the assistance of numer- 
ous consultants and visiting scholars from throughout the country. 

Advanced testing of the materials was carried out with assistance 
of the vocational teacher educators and students of Central Wash- 
ington State College; Colorado State University; Ferris State Col- 
lege, Michigan; Florida State University; Holland College, P.E.I. , 
Canada; Oklahoma State University; Rutgers University, New Jer- 
sey; State University College at Buffalo, New Yori<; Temple 
University, Pennsylvania; University of Arizona; University of 
Michigan-Flint; University of Minnesota-Twin Cities; University 
of Nebraska-Lincoln; University of Northern Colorado: Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; University of Tennessee; Uni- 
versity of Vermont; and Utah State University. 

The first published edition of the modules found widespread use 
nationwide and in many other countries of the worid. User feed- 
back from such extensive use, as well as the passage of time, 
called for the updating of the content, resources, and illustrations 
of the original materials. Furthermore, three new categories (K-M) 
have been added to the series, covering the areas of serving 
students with special/exceptional needs, improving students' 
basic and personal skills, and implementing competency-based 
education. This addition required the articulation of content among 
the original modules and those of the new categories. 

Recognition is extended to the following individuals for their roles 
in the revision of the original materials: Lois G. Harrington, Cath- 
erine C. King-Fitch and Michael E. Wonacott, Program Asso- 
ciates, for revision of content and resources; Cheryl M. Lowry, 
Research Specialist, for illustration specifications; and Barbara 
Shea for art work. Special recognition is extended to the staff at 
AAVIM for their invaluable contributions to the quality of the final 
printed products, particularly to Donna Pritchett for module lay- 
out, design, and final art work, and to George W. Smith Jr. for 
supervision of the module production process. 



Robert E. Taylor 

Executive Director 

The National Center for Research in 

Vocational Education 




THE NATIONAL CENTER 
FOR RESEARCH IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

- THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 
1960 KENNY ROAD • COLUMBUS OHIO 43?tO 

The National Center for Research in Vocational Education's mis- 
sion is to increase the ability of diverse agencies, institutions, and 
organizations to solve educational problems relating to individual 
career planning, preparation, and progression. The National Center 
fulfills its mission by: 

• Generating knowledge through research. 

• Developing educational programs and products. 

• Evaluating individual program needs and outcomes. 

• Providing infomiation for national planning and policy. 

• Installing educational programs and products. 

• Operating Information systems and services. 

• Conducting leadership development and training programs. 




AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
FOR VOCATIONAL 
INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 

The National Institute for Instructional Materials 
120 Driftmier Engineering Center 
Athens, Georgia 30602 



The American Association for Vocational Instructional Materials 
(AAVIM) is a nonprofit national institute. 

The institute Is a cooperative effort of universities, colleges and 
divisions of vocational and technical education in the United States 
and Canada to provide for excellence in instructional materials. 

Direction is given by a representative from each of the states, 
provinces and territories. AAVIM also works closely with teacher 
organizations, government agencies and industry. 
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INTRODUCTION 



As human beings, we seek and respond to the ap- 
proval of others, especially those we identify with or 
look up to. Approval from someone we admire or 
respect (whether in the form of a smile or nod, a 
material gift, or special treatment of some sort) is 
seen as a reward; disapproval is seen as punish- 
ment. We tend to repeat thoise actions that bring us 
rewards and to avoid those that bring us punishment 
from people who play a significant role in our lives. 

The vocational-technical teacher is a significant 
figure in the lives of his/her students. As such, 
he/she has the ability to encourage desirable 



behaviors and discourage undesirable behaviors in 
students through the sensitive and effective use of 
approval and dioapproval— that is, through the use 
of positive and negative reinforcement. The effec- 
tive use of reinforcement techniques in the class- 
room creates an atmosphere in which learning is en- 
couraged and strengthened. 

This module is designed to help you understand 
the various types and uses of reinforcement tech- 
niques in teaching and to help you acquire skill in 
applying these techniques in your own teaching. 
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ABOUT THIS MODULE 



Objectives 

Terminal Obleotive: In an actual teaching 6ltuation« 
employ reinforcement tec/riniques. Your perfonmance will 
be assessed by your re$ou«'ce person, using the Teacher 
Performance Assessment Form. pp. 39-40 {Learning Ex- 
perience III). 

Enabling Objectives: 

1. After completing the required reading, demonstrate 
knowledge of the types and uses of reinforcement 
techniques in teaching {Learning Expen'ence I). 

2. in a simulated classroom situation, employ or plan for 
the employment of reinforcement techniques (Learn- 
ing Experience II). 

Prerequisites 

To complete this module, you must have competency in 
developing a lesson plan and using oral questioning 
techniques. If you do not already have these competen- 
cies, meet with your resource person to determine what 
method you will use to gain these skills. One option is to 
complete the information and practice activities in the 
following modules: 

• Develop a Lesson Plan, Module B-4 

• Eniploy Oral Questioning Techniques, Module C-12 

Resources 

A list of the outside resources that supplement those con- 
tained within the module follows. Check with your resource 
person (1) to determine the availability and the location 
of these resources, (2) to locate additional references in 
your occupational specialty, and (3) to get assistance in 
setting up activities with peers or observations of skilled 
teachers, if necessary. Your resource person may also be 
contacted If you have any difficulty with directions or in 
assessing your progress at any time. 

Learning Experience I 

Optional 

References: Selected works on reinforcement by Clark 
L. Hull and/or B.F. Skinner. 
A locally produced videotape of a teacher employing 
reinforcement techniques that you can view for the 
purpose of critiquing that teacher's performance. 
Videotape equipment to use in viewing a videotaped 
presentation involving the use of reinforcement tech- 
niques. 



Learning Experience II 

Required 

7-5 peers to role-play students to whom you are 
presenting a lesson involving the use of reinforcement 
and strengthening techniques, and to critique your 
performance in employing reinforcement techniques. 
If peers are unavailable, an alternate activity has been 
provided. 
Optional 

A resource person to evaluate your competency in 
developing a lesson plan. 

Videotape equipment to use in taping, viewing, and 
self-evaluating your presentation. 

Learning Experience ill 

Required 

An actual teaching situation In which you can employ 
reinforcement techniques. 
A resource person to assess your competency in 
employing reinforcement techniques. 

General Information 

For information about the general organization of each 
performance-based teacher education (PBTE) module, 
general procedures for its use, and terminology that is 
common to all the modules, see About Using the National 
Center's PBTE Modules on the inside back cover. For 
more in-depth information on how to use the modules in 
teacher/trainer education programs, you may wish to refer 
to three related documents: 

The Student Guide to Using Performance-Based Teacher 
Education l^aterials is designed to nelp orient preservice and 
inservice teachers and occupational trainers to PBTE in 
general and to the PBTE materials. 
The Resource Person Guide to Using Performance-Based 
Teacher Education (Materials can help prospective resource 
persons to guide and assist preservice and inservice teachers 
and occupational trainers in the development of professional 
teaching competencies through use of the PBTE modules. 
It also includes lists of all the module competencies, as well 
as a listing of the supplementary resources and the addresses 
where they can be obtained. 

The Guide to the Implementation of Performance- Based 
Teacher Education is designed to help those who will ad- 
minister the PBTE program. It contains answers to implemen- 
tation questions, possible solutions to problems, and alter- 
native courses of action. 



Learning Experience I 
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Enabling 
Objective 



After completing the required reading, demonstrate knowledge of the types 
and uses of reinforcement techniques in teaching, me lypes 



Activity 



gou will be reading the informatiott:sheet. R^^^ pp. 



/ Optional 
• Activity 



You may wish to read selected worlts on reinfbrcefnent by Hull or Skinner. 



Activity _ 

3 ^ techniques in teaching by completing the Self-Check, pp. 1 1-14. 



lis. 



Activity _ 



For information on the types of reinforcement techniques commonly used 
in the classroom and their use in encouraging desirable behaviors, discourag- 
ing undesirable behaviors, and strengthening learning of content, read the 
following information sheet. 



REINFORCEMENT TECHNIQUES 



To reinforce means '*to strengthen." In education, 
we use reinforcement techniques to provide students 
with feedbacl< on the acceptability of their perfor- 
mance and, thus, to strengthen desirable performance 
and minimize or eliminate undesirable performance. 
The specific techniques used to reinforce behavior 
or learning vary, however. 

When learning theorists hear the word reinforce- 
ment, they think of techniques such as reward 
(positive reinforcement), punishment (negative rein- 
forcement), and extinguishing (elimination of a 
behavior). These techniques are designed to en- 
courage or discourage behaviors or learning (which 
is a behavior change). 

For example, if a student answers a question cor- 
rectly in class, you could positively reinforce that 
response by saying, ^That's very good." If a student 
has a problem staying in his/her seat, you could use 
positive reinforcement by showing approval when 
he/she is, in fact, in the seat. You could use negative 
reinforcement by showing disapproval when the stu- 
dent is out of his/her seat. Or, you could try to ex- 
tinguish the behavior by ignoring the student when 
he/she is out of the seat. 

In addition, the word reinforcement is often used 
to suggest a technique such as drill (i.e., any tech- 
nique designed to strengthen the student's learning 
of subject matter or content). For example, if you 
have a student who has trouble remembering how 
many pints are in a quart, you could give that stu- 
dent ten problems that require him/her to apply this 
concept. Through repetition, then, the concept 
should be mastered, in addition to review and drill, 
techniques such as audio- and videotape replay, 
summaries and reviews, and programmed materials 
are also used to reinforce content learning. 

The remainder of this information sheet will 
discuss each of these specific reinforcement tech- 
niques in depth. 

Positive Reinforcement (Reward) 

A positive reinforcer is any action by the teacher 
that encourages the student to behave in the desired 
way. Reduced to its most basic form, positive rein- 
forcement (reward) theory states that when a student 



performs some act, such as giving a correct answer 
to a teacher's question, and he/she is rewarded for 
it by the teacher, he/she is more likely to repeat the 
act in the future. 

The purpose of the positive reinforcement is to 
reward the correct behavior that took place immedi- 
ately before the reinforcement. The effect is to make 
that behavior more likely to recur. As the student 
repeats the response and is given further rewards, 
the behavior becomes more firmly established until 
it is 'learned." The more consistently he/she is re- 
warded, the more readily the student will learn. 

Your task is to arrange the situation so that 
students will seek the available rewards as they pro- 
ceed in their learning. The reward that you use to 
facilitate learning must be something the student 
wants or finds pleasant. 

Rewards may take the form of special privileges 
(e.g., being excused from doing an assignment) or 
personal approval (e.g., a smile or a word of en- 
couragement). Often, the rewards for learning will 
come from the reinforcement provided by the learn- 
ing outcomes. For example, as a student learns how 
to bake cookies, the finished product of the learn- 
ing (the delicious cookies) will be the reward. 
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Keep in mind, however, that the reinforcement 
must be something that the student considers 
desirable, not necessarily something you think \9 a 
reward. You may feel, for example, that a perfect 
score on a quiz is strong reinforcement. However, 
a student in the class who is eager to work on his/her 
new motorcycle might consider being excused from 
an assignment to be a more meaningful reward. 
Therefore, you must know your students in order to 
apply effective reinforcement. 

As new subject matter is presented, these rein- 
forcements or rewards should be given every time 
the student responds in the desired way. After the 
initial learning, you can space out the reinforce- 
ments. 

Research demonstrates that if learning is to take 
place, the following four guidelines must be followed: 
(1) the subject matter must be presented to the stu- 
dent at his/her own level; (2) the subject matter must 
be presented in a logical sequence; (3) the student 
must know when he/she is making correct or incor- 
rect responses; and (4) reinforcements must be given 
as the student gets closer and closer to the defined 
goal. This indicates that both you and the student 
must know what the goals are and that the student 
should be positively reinforced (rewarded) as he/she 
progresses towsrd the goals. 

Positive reinforcement is by far the most useful 
and effective type of reinforcement to use while 
teaching subject matter. Consider the followinq 
example: 

A cosmetnlogy teacher is attei.rptlng to teach a student 
the correct way to wind hair on permanent rods. The 
teacher describes and demonstrates. The student tries 
but winds the hair incorrectly. After several attempts, 
the student makes a correct curi. The teacher im- 
mediately remarks enthusiastically, "That's just naht' 
Do it again." 

In this example, the desired behavior is the correct 
winding of the hair. The reinforcement is provided 
by the teacher's praise and encouragement. Most 
students like being told they are doing the task cor- 
rectly, and this student will probably try to repeat the 
desired motions until he/she has learned the task 
perfectly. 

Reinforcement must take place after the student 
makes the first contact with new learning, not before. 
For example, there is not much use in giving your 
students time off (reward) from class today in the 
hope that they will memorize the units of measure 
in the metric system next week. 

It is also important that the learning be reinforced 
quickly after it happens— within a few seconds is 
best. If the student gives the correct answer, you 
should immediately say something such as 'That's 
right!" or "Very good thinking!" Even a few minutes' 



interval between the behavior and the reinforcement 
can make the reinforcement less effective. Some- 
times a reward delayed has the effect of no reward 
at all. 

Positive reinforcement, then, is any action that en- 
courages the student to behave in the desired way. 
You have only a limited variety of reinforcing words, 
expressions, motions, and rewards available to you; 
therefore, you must learn to use them well. 

The following lists suggest some of the positive 
reinforcements that you may use in the course of a 
lesson. Some of these are tangible rewards, such 
as prizes and small gifts. Others are intangible 
rewards, such as expressions of approval, physical 
expressions, or privileges. 

Some of th3-e words, phrases, actions, and ex- 
pressions may seem unnatural or awkward to you 
but of course every teacher will need to develop a 
repertoire of positive reinforcements that suit his/her 
personal teaching style, student group, and manner 
of expression. One teacher may say, "That is very 
clever work," while another will express the same 
positive reinforcement by exclaiming, "That's 
dynamite!" 

The following are some spoken words you could 

use: 



Yes 

Good 

Wonderful 

Nice 

Okay 

Great 



Correct 

Excellent 

Perfect 

Beautiful 

Exciting 

Fine 



Right 

Terrific 

Continue 

Remarkable 

Exactly 

Super 



The follov;ing are some spoken phrases of approval 
you could use: 



Fine answer 
Go ahead 
Ail right 
Of course 
That's true 
How true 

A good way of putting it 
Keep going 
Good thinking 
Good response 
Right on 



That's clever 
That's interesting 
You perform very well 
I'm pleased 
Thank you 
That shows thought 
Remarkably well done 
Well thought out 
You're doing better 
You are improving 
That is the best yet 



nice A® 

ay 



super 



o 



^ wonderfii/ 
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The following are some nonverbal expressions of 
approval you could use: 

Looking at the student 

Smiling 

Nodding 

Grinning 

Raising eyebrows 
Laughing happily 

Standing or sitting next to student 
Handling student's work Individually 
Shaking student's hand 
Clapping hands 
Raising arms 
Signaling okay 
Cocking head 
Thumbs up 

Circling hand through air to encourage student to continue 

Patting student on the back 

Moving toward stude^it to talk to him/her 

Other actions you can take to show your approval 
include the following: 

Displaying student's work 

Asking student to show what he/she is doing 

Asking student to explain something tv the class 

Using student as assistant 

Asking student to lead discussion 

Appointing student as chairperson of committee 

Asking student to work problem on the board 

Using student as model of correct performance 

Asking student lO participate In demonstration 

Giving student free time 

Awarding student "points" toward a reward 

To summarize: 

• A positive reinforcer is something that increases 
the probability of the behavior being repeated. 
It is usually something the student likes or 
wants. 

• Positive reinforcement must follow the desired 
behavior, not precede it. 

• The reinforcement should follow the student's 
response immediately or very shortly afterward. 

• At first, the positive reinforcement should be 
given for every correct response, then less fre- 
quently. 

• The reinforcement must be omitted when the 
desired behavior does not occur. 

Negative Reinforcement (Punishment) 

A negative reinforcer is any action, taken im- 
mediately after the fact, that discourages repetition 
of undesirable behavior on the part of the student. 
Negative reinforcement is ordinarily something that 
the student does not want or will not like. It is 
punishment. 

While the definition given above is not a strictly 
scientific one, it is useful for the practicing teacher. 
The purpose of this type of reinforcement is to 
discourage repetition of the behavior that occurred 
immediately preceding the reinforcement. The effect 
is to make that behavior less likely to recur. 



Negative reinforcement may have serious un- 
wanted side effects if used carelessly or insensitive- 
ly, and you should avoid frequent use of it in instruc- 
tional settings. There are times, however, when the 
situation calls for its use. In that case, negative rein- 
forcement should be followed by or coupled with 
some form of positive reinforcement. 

Consider how the teacher in the following exam- 
ple used negative reinforcement and what its effects 
might be. 

The electronics teacher, Ms. Flint, has given her begin- 
ning class the assignment of setting up a simple series 
circuit on their experiment boards. Greg completes his 
setup and asks Ms. Flint to check it. She looks at the 
board, immediately disconnects all the components, 
and hands the whole thing back to Greg with instruc- 
tions to try again. 




In this example, the undesirable behavior was 
Greg's setting up the circuit incorrectly. The negative 
reinforcement was Ms. Flint's destruction of Greg's 
work. The purpose was to discourage Greg from re- 
peating that incorrect experimental setup. Most stu- 
dents enjoy success. Ms. Flint is evidently hoping 
that Greg will not like the fact that his work was unac- 
ceptable to the teacher and that his effort was 
wasted. She is hoping that he will not attempt the 
same solution to the assignment but will try another. 
If Ms. Flint is wise, she will help Greg to achieve the 
correct solution and then use positive reinforcement 
to speed the learning process. 

It can be seen that you must use negative rein- 
forcement very sparingly and carefully. Signs of dis- 
approval—such words as ''that .irds dumb," such 
facia! expressions as grimacing, or such actions as 
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ridiculing a student in front of the class— are 
negative reinforcement techniques that can be dam- 
aging. They have no legitimate place in the class- 
room. 

Negative reinforcement is a form of punishment, 
and if you become associated with punishment, your 
effectiveness will surely be impaired. There is a 
strong 1sk that Greg, for example, may begin to 
avoid attempting to solve laboratory problems and 
way even skip tomorrow's electronics class. If, 
however, you have a good, strong relationship with 
your students, mild negative reinforcement may spur 
them to greater effort. 

The following lists suggest a few negative rein- 
forcers that are sometimes acceptable for use in the 
classroom. Some spoken phrases of disapproval 
you could use are as follows: 

That's not exactly correct 

You need to think that through again 

Incorrect 

Unsatisfactory 

You can do better than that 

Some nonverbal expressions of disapproval are as 
follows: 

Looking disappointed 
Shaking head 
Frowning 

Other actions you can take to show your disapproval 
include the following: 

Keeping student after school 
Stopping the class and quietly staring at the student 
Withdrawing a desired privilege from the student 
Giving a poor grade to the student 

You have the very difficult task of trying to deter- 
mine when and how much to reward or to punish 
students. It is difficult to know what constitutes 
reward or punishment for the specific student. This 
must be learned from thoughtful experience and sen- 
sitivity to individual students' reactions. 

Teachers are often discouraged when the 
students do not agree with the teachers' own idea 
of what constitutes reward or punishment. A 
teacher's complaint that '^student's don't care 
whether they get a grade of F or not" Indicates that 
there may be a great difference in value systems be- 
tween student and teacher. 

Again, different cultural and socioeconomic 
groups respond to different reinforcers, and in- 
dividuals within groups vary widely in what they 
perceive to be a reward or punishment. One student 
might be very pleased to have the teacher praise 
his/her work in front of the total class. Another stu- 
dent, who values the approval of his/her friends, 
might be mortified by such attention if good grades 
were not ''in" with this group. Thus, the first stu- 
dent's reward may be the second student's 
punishment. 



Extinguishing 

When a student behavior Is not followed by any 
reward or other reinforcement, that behavior is like- 
ly to occur less frequently. This kind of ''no reinforce- 
ment" tends to reduce the behavior to extinction and 
is, therefore, referred to as extinguishing. The most 
common form of extinguishing is ignoring the stu- 
dent behavior concerned. Consider the following 
example: 

The teacher has asked students to use only correct ter- 
minology in referring to tools and equipment— no slang 
terms are to be used. Frequently, however, students 
forget and ask for a tool or refer to a piece of equip- 
ment using the slang term. When this happens, the 
teacher simply Ignores the student and helps some 
other student Instead. After many days of this, only the 
correct technical terminology is heard in class. 

The extinguishing technique being used in this ex- 
ample is to ignore the student who uses the wrong 
terminology. The teacher's purpose is to eliminate 
the use of slang terms in the class. The effect is to 
gradually extinguish the behavior of referring to tools 
and equipment by their slang terms. 

It should be noted that extinguishing well-learned 
behaviors will require time and patience on your part. 
In fact, the undesirable behavior may actually in- 
crease at first as students try desperately to repeat 
behaviors they previously found reinforcing. Another 
hazard is that the student who is Ignored may find 
this to be a punishment and may stop trying to par- 
ticipate in the class at all. 

Verbal and Nonverbal Cues 

The preceding discussion assumes that the 
teacher is sensitive to the atmosphere in the 
classroom, alert to students' responses, and able to 
react verbally and nonverbally to demonstrate 
his/her approval, disapproval, and enthusiasm. 
There is increasing research evidence that students 
actually learn more when their teacher r>hows per- 
sonal enthusiasm and energy when presenting a 
lesson to the class. 

There is a striking relationship between teacher 
behavior that is stimulating, imaginative, and 
physically animated and student learning. 
Gestures, facial expressions, and movement seem 
to help students comprehend the structure of the 
lesson, to direct their attention to the important ideas 
as they occur, and to stimulate attention. They also 
reinforce desired student behavior by letting 
students know when you approve of their questions 
or comments. 
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It is easier to feel that a person is showing en- 
thusiasm than to clearly describe that person's ac- 
tions when he/she is showing it. However, there are 
some forms of teacher behavior that are generally 
agreed to be evidence of an enthusiastic and 
dynamic teaching approach. 

For example, you can walk about the room dur- 
ing a lesson or stand in various positions before 
the class. You can work at the chalkboard, use the 
overhead projector, operate apparatus, or hold up 
objects for class viewing. The students' attention will 
normally follow you, thus focusing interest on what 
you want the students to see. You change the scene 
as you move, breaking the monotony. Moving about 
tends to indicate that you are excited and energetic. 

Head gestures, such as nodding your head to in- 
dicate agreement, acceptance, encouragement, or 
permission, can and should be used often. Shaking 
your head to show disagreement or refusal should 
be used more sparingly. Shoulder movements, 
such as shrugging to indicate uncertainty; arm 
movements, such as waving to call on or encourage 
a student; and hand gestures, such as pointing to 
create einphasis— all these gestures can be used 
alone or in combination to signal complex reactions. 
In addition, your facial expressions, vocal inflec- 
tion, and rate of speech can indicate your reactions 
to and interest in classroom events. 



You can learn to convey to students that you are 
enthusiastic and pleased with their progress. You do 
not need to feel that teaching in this manner is a gift 
that some people have and others do not. You can 
learn the necessary techniques, practice using them, 
and finaiiy develop a dynamic style of teaching that 
fits naturally with your own personality and manner. 
Of course, a false, forced, or excessive Kind of 
behavior is often easily detected and can be more 
distracting than helpful. 

Strengthening Techniques 

The effective use of the reinforcement techniques 
described previously will tend to create a positive at- 
mosphere for learning— to encourage the kinds of 
behaviors that will enable students to achieve. In 
other words, it will tend to strengthen learning. 

There is another set of reinforcement techniques 
that can be used specifically to strengthen the learn- 
ing of coHiiont. These strengthening techniques in- 
volve the use of repetition or review to reinforce 
learning and help students grasp or retain essential 
information. 

Audio- and videotape replay capabilities have 
many instructional us€'s. One of these is to allow the 
student to repeat the oame instruction or content un- 
til mastery has ocjurred. The material may be on 
a commercial tape or a teacher-made recording, or 
it may be something that the student has recc^ded 
him/herself. In the latter case, the student might 
record his/her practice sessions, seek feedback 
(evaluation), and then repeat the procedure, if 
necessary, until he/shr has attained the objective. 
In any case, it is the repetition that reinforces 
(strengthens) learning. 

Summaries and reviews allow students to look 
at material again (either with the same focus or from 
a different ^jerspective) In order to help them grasp 
the key concepts and retain them. In summarizing 
a lesson, for example, you (1) condense the impor- 
tant points covered into a brief summary, (2) review 
with the students all the important points covered, 
(3) encourage students to ask questions or express 
ideas, and (4) use students' responses to reinforce 
or clarify the important concepts. i 



1. To gain skill in summarizing a lesson, you may wish to refer to Module 
0-1 1 , Summarize a Lesson. 
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Programmed materials also provide students 
with a means for systematic review. This can follow 
two patterns: (1) review used as a kind of recondi- 
tioriing to bring old learnings into active use or (2) 
review used as a summary after instruction provid- 
ed by more conventional methods. Also, for a stu- 
dent who has been unsuccessful with conventional 
instruction, programmed learning may prove helpful 
because of its small steps and immediate 
reinforcement.2 



Drills involve the repetition of subject matter until 
mastery has occurred. Usually, few thought pro- 
cesses are involved in simple practice drills. 
Therefore, you should exercise caution in assigning 
simple drills except in those cases in which subject 
matter needs only to be memorized or to become 
automatic. For example, memorizing the layout of 
the type case in graphic arts, definitions of medical 
terms in health occupations, or shorthand symbols 
in stenography can best be accomplished through 
simple drills. 



2. To gain skill in using programmed materials, you may wish to refer to 
Module C-28. Employ Programmed Instruction. 



/Optional 
Activity 

2 Jl 



For further information on reinforcement techniques, you may wish to read 
selected works by or about Clark L. Hull or B.F. Skinner, two of the most 
influential theorists in the area of reinforcement. 




The following items check your comprehension of the material in the infor- 
mation sheet. Reinforcement Techniques, pp. 6-1 1 . Each of the nine items 
requires a short essay-type response. Please explain fully, but briefly and 
make sure you respond to all parts of each item. 



SELF-CHECK 



1. Explain why a particular reward may reinforce learning with one student but not with another. 
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2. In what way is positive reinforcement related to motivation? 



3. How does reinforcement theory apply to classroom instruction? 



4. Name three techniques for encouraging and discouraging behavior, and give one example 
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6. Why must a teacher give reinforcement immediately following a desired behavior? 



7. 
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8. Negative reinforcement is somewhat similar to extinguishing. Explain the similarity. 



9. How can strengthening techniques be used to facilitate the learning of content? 
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Compare your written responses to the self-check items with the model 
answers given below. Your responses need not exactly duplicate the model 
responses; however, you should have covered the same major points 



MODEL ANSWERS 



I . Just as there are cultural and socioeconomic dif- 
ferences between groups, there are also dif- 
ferences between people within each group. As 
a result, people tend to respond differently to dif- 
ferent reinforcements. John may be very pleased 
to have his project displayed by the teacher as 
an example of good planning and construction, 
while Larry might become very hostile because 
the peers in his group do not approve of group 
members setting an example for the rest of the 
class. 

. Reinforcement occurs after a learning act and is 
concerned with motivating a student to want to 
repeat that act. Therefore, positive reinforcement 
is a method of motivation that is used after a 
desirable behavior has occurred. 

. A widely accepted premise in reinforcement 
theory is the notion that where there is a behavior 
change, learning occurs. That is, student behav- 
ior is learned— it doesn't just happen. Further, it 
is accepted that behavior can be predicted and 
modified. This theory has direct application in the 
classroom. By applying reinforcement principles, 
the teacher can reward good behavior, encour- 
aging students to repeat it again— and punish or 
ignore undesirable behavior, discouraging stu- 
dents from repeating the behavior. 

Positive reinforcement is any act by the teacher 
to encourage a student to repeat desired behav- 
ior. For example, after a student gives a correct 
response to a question posed by the teacher, the 
teacher immediately responds, "That's very good 
thinking, John!" 

Negative reinforcement is any act by the teach- 
er to discourage undesirable behavior. For exam- 
ple, a student (Ed) was absent for several days 



in order to take a vacation in Florida with his 
parents. The teacher had sent along all the 
assignments so that Ed would not fall behind. 
When he returned to class, the activity for that 
day was to take a quiz on all the material Ed had 
missed. Ed handed in a blank answer sheet. The 
teacher marked an Fon the paper and assigned 
Ed extra homework until he had caught up on the 
missed work. 

Extinguishing is the planned absence of any 
reinforcement. For example, the shop teacher 
established a rule in class that each student 
vyishing to participate in class discussion must 
first get permission. Tim was eager to answer a 
question and started to answer before he got per- 
mission. The teacher ignored him and recog- 
nized another student who had requested permis- 
sion to speak. 

5. Positive reinforcement should be applied much 
more often than negative reinforcement, because 
negative reinforcers can be very damaging if not 
i-sed with caution. Generally speaking, negative 
reinforcement is something students do not 
desire. In some cases, depending on the sen- 
sitivity of the student, negative reinforcement can 
have serious side effects. Therefore, for the ma- 
jority of instructional situations, the statement 
would not be acceptable. 

6. Reinforcement is most effective when it is applied 
immediately after learning— within a few seconds 
is best. Since this is a case of desired behavior, 
the teacher would want to have the best assur- 
ance that the behavior will be repeated again. 
The best assurance, so far as timing of reinforce- 
ment is concerned, is to apply it immediately 
following the desired behavior. In this way, the 
student is most likely to associate the reinforce- 
ment with the desirable behavior. 
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7. In this situation, the teacher positively reinforced 
the student's behavior. In addition, one can make 
the following assumptions about the behavior: 

• The behavior exhibited by the student was 
desirable. 

• The probability of the student repeating the 
behavior is greater. 

• The student will rece'V3 frequent reinforce- 
ment for the behavior ff the teacher wishes 
it to be learned. 



8. Negative reinforcement and extinguishing are 
similar in that they are both used to discourage 
undesirable behavior. 

9. Among other possible uses, strengthening tech- 
niques (e.g., summaries, drills, and audiotape 
replays) are used to provide the student with op- 
portunities for repeating the same instruction or 
content until mastery occurs. 



Level of Performance: Your written responses to the self-check items should have covered the same ma- 
jor points as the model answers. If you missed some points or have questions about any additional points 
you made, review the material in the information sheet. Reinforcement Techniques, pp. 6-11, or check 
with your resource person if necessary. 



^ Your institution may have available videotapes showing examples of teachers 

/Ootional \ employing reinforcement techniques. If so, you may wish to view one or more 
Activitv _1 of these videotapes. You might also choose to critique the performance of 
each teacher in employing reinforcement techniques, using the criteria pro- 
vided in this module or critique forms or checklists provided by your resource 
person. 



/Optional \ 
Activity J 
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Learning Experience If 
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Your competency in employing reinforcement techniques will be evaluated 
by your peers, using copies 6f the Reinforcement Checklist, pp. 21-32. 



If you record your pre^entation.on vid^t^pff*' you may Wish to evaluate your 
bwfn performance, using^ copy of thfe Relflforcemi^^^^^ 




You will be readingthe OasptSltuatipnsi ppl 33^rarid planning reinforce- 
ment techniques to use titlj.iie styd6nti:dis^^^ 



You will be fevalualtng your competency in planning reinforcement tech- 
niques by comparing your completed responses with the Model Responses, 
pp. 35-36. 




NOTE: The following activities involve role-playing with peers. If peers are 
not available to you, turn to p. 33 for an explanation of the alternate activity. 

Select a student performance objective in your occupational specialty and 
develop a detailed lesson plan for achieving that objective. As part of your 
plan, develop a series of oral questions to direct and motivate students' think- 
ing throughout the lesson. (The use of oral questioning techniques in your 
lesson IS suggested to ensure that you will have an opportunity to employ 
reinforcement techniques as you interact with students during the lesson ) 
Your plans should also include the use of one or more techniques to 
strengthen learning of content (e.g., drill, summary) appropriate to the ob- 
jective you have selected. Instead of developing a lesson plan, you may select 
a lesson plan that you have developed previously and adapt that plan so 
that it includes the use of (1) oral questioning techniques and (2) content- 
strengthening techniques. 



You may wish to have your resource person review the adequacy of your 
plan. He/she could use the Teacher Performance Assessment Form in 
Module B-4, Develop a Lesson Plan, as a guide. 



In a simulated classroom situation, present your lesson to a group of one 
to five peers, applying reinforcement and strengthening techniques as ap- 
propriate. These peers should be persons in your occupational specialty who 
have taken or are taking this module, and they will serve two functions: (1) 
they will role-play the students to whom you are presenting your lesson and 
(2) they will evaluate your performance. 



If you wish to self-evaluate, you may record your performance on videotape 
so you may view your own presentation at a later time. 



Multiple copies of the Reinforcement Checklist are provided in this learning 
experience, pp. 21-32. Give a copy to each peer before making your presen- 
tation in order to ensure that each knows what to look for in your lesson 
However, indicate that, during the lesson, all attention is to be directed toward 
you and that the checklists are to be completed after the lesson is finished. 



If you videotaped your lesson, you may wish to self-evaluate using a copy 
of the Reinforcement Checklist, pp. 21-32. 
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REINFORCEMENT CHECKLIST 



5rh ^'^^^i^'^® ^ I" PARTIAL, or FULL box to indicate that 

each of the following performance components was not accomplished par 
?MLr°'^P"'^'?' °' ^""y ^ccof^Plished. If, because oT special dr- 
cumstances, a performance component was not applicable or imoossible 
to execute, place an X in the N/A box. MMMcaoie, or impossible 



Name 



Date 



Resource Person 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 



<e 



During the lesson, the teacher: 

1. was alert and responsive to students' verbal and nonverbal cues □ □ □ □ 

2. immediately reinforced (rewarded) positive behavior □ O □ [j 

able to students' needs, interests, and abilities D □ □ □ 

4. used effectively the following nonverbal expressions to show approval 
or disapproval, as appropriate: 

a. head gestures Q Q Q J~] 

b. shoulder movements Q |^ |^ 

c. arm movements Q |^ 

d. hand gestures |^ 

e. facial expressions |^ |^ |^ Q 

f. vocal inflection Q |^ Q 

g. rate of speech |^ CHIIZl D 

SrsappS'''^':'''''.^^ □ □ □ □ 

6. used effectively the givir.g or withdrawing of material rewards or r-, ^ ^ 

privileges to show approval or disapproval LJ Q Q 

^' °!fH!^'?'^'''^*®'^'"*®'®^*3"d^"t^i"siasm concerning the 1^^^^ r-i r-, r-, .— , 

students progress fj fH 

8. used negative reinforcement sparingly Q Q Q 

^ learning^ °^ °^ following techniques to strengthen content 

a. audio- or videotape replays Q |^ |^ Q 

b. summaries and reviews Q Q Q | — [ 
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c. programmed instruction O ^ ^ ^ 

d. drills or practice ^ ^ ^ ^ 

10. selected content-strengthening techniques on the basis of: i i i i i | [ j 

a. the lesson objective ' — ' ' — ' ' — 

b. the individual needs and abilities of students D D O ^ 

11. if necessary, explained how to use the equipment, materials, or i — i i i i i [— i 
resources involved in the use of the strengthening technique ... I — 1 I — l I — I I — i 

Level of Performance: All items must receive N/A or FULL responses. If any item receives a HO or PAR- 
TIAL response, the teacher and resource person should meet to determine what additional activities the 
teacher needs to complete in order to reach competency in the weak area(s). 
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REINFORCEMENT CHECKLIST 



Directions: Place an X in the NO, PARTIAL, or FULL box to indicate that ^ame 
each of the following performance components was not accomplished par- 
tially accomplished, or fully accomplished. If, because of special cir- Date 
cumstances, a performance component was not applicable, or impossible 

to execute, place an X in the N/A box. Resource Person 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 



During the lesson, the teacher: 

1. was alert and responsive to students' verbal and nonverbal cues CH [H CD E] 

2. immediately reinforced (rewarded) positive behavior [U Q C] 

3. used reinforcements (positive, negative, extinguishing) that were suit- r-i n-i i— , r— , 
able to students' needs, interests, and abilities | | |_J \_J \_J 

4. used effectively the following nonverbal expressions to show approval 
or disapproval, as appropriate: 

a. head gestures [_] \~j |^ Q 

b. shoulder movements Q Q ^ Q 

c. arm movements QJ Q Q 

d. hand gestures |^ |^ 

e. facial expressions Q Q |^ [J^ 

f. vocal inflection [H [D □ □ 

g. rate of speech Q J~j 

5. used effectively a variety of verbal expressions to show approval and r-i >—,,—, r-. 
disapproval □ Q Q Q 

6. used effectively the giving or withdrawing of material rewards or r-i i— i i— , ^ 
privileges to show approval or disapproval | | | | |__J j_J 

7. overall, indicated interest and enthusiasm concerning the lesson and r— i , , , , r-^ 

students' progress [_| Q Q [[] 

8. used negative roinforcenr.snt sparingly Q [I] Q Q 

9. used one or more of the following techniques to strengthen content 
learning: 

a. audio- or videotape replays Q Q Q [jj 



b. summaries 



and reviews []]] CH CU Q 
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c. programmed instruction 

d. drills or practice 

selected content-strengthening techniques on the 

a. the lesson objective 

b. the individual needs and abilities of students 

if necessary, explained how to use the equiprni 
resources involved in the use of the strengthenii 



n 


□ 

1 — 1 


□ 

1 1 


□ 

L 1 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 



Level of Performance: All items must receive N/A or FULL responses. If any item receives a NO or PAR- 
TfAL responseThe teacher and resource person should meet to determine what additional activities the 
teacher needs to complete in order to reach competency in the weal< area(s). 
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REINFORCEMENT CHECKLIST 



Directions: Place an X in the NO, PARTIAL, or FULL box to indicate that Name 
each of the following performance components was not accomplished par- 
tially accomplished, or fully accomplished. If, because of special cir- 5^ 
cumstances, a performance component was not applicable, or impossible 
to execute, place an X in the N/A box. 



Resource Person 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 













During the lesson, the teacher: 

1. was alert ano responsive to students' verbal and nonverbal cues 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


2. immediately reinforced (rewarded) positive behavior 


□ 


□ 


□ 




3. used reinforcements (positive, negative, extinguishing) that were suit- 
able to students needs, interests, and abilities 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


4. used effectively the following nonverbal expressions to show approval 
or disapproval, as appropriate: 
a. head gestures 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


b. shoulder movements . . 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


c. arm movements . . 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


d. hand gestures 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


e. facial expressions 


1 — 1 

□ 


□ 


□ 




f. vocal inflection .... 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


g. rate of speech 


□ 


□ 


□ 




5. used effectively a variety of verbal expressions to show approval and 
disapproval anu 


□ 


□ 


□ 




6. used effectively the giving or withdrawing of material rewards or 
privileges to show approval or disapproval 


□ 


□ 


□ 




7. overall, indicated interest and enthusiasm concerning the lesson and 
students' progress . 


□ 


□ 


□ 




8. used negative reinforcement sparingly 


□ 


□ 


□ 


fai 


^" learning^ ^^^^ following techniques to strengthen content 
a. audio- or videotape replays 


□ 


□ 


□ 




b. summaries and reviews 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Id 
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c. programmed instruction ^ ^ ^ ^ 

d. drills or practice ^ ^ ^ ^ 

10. selected content-strengthening techniques on the basis of: i — i i i i i r~\ 

a. the lesson objective ' — ' ' — ' — ^ 

b. the individual needs and abilities of students D D D D 



if necessary, explained how to use the equipment, materials, o"" |— ] r"! PI fl 
resources involved in the use of the strengthening technique ... L_l l__l l__i i— J 



11. 

resources 



Level of Performance: All items must receive N/A or FULL responses. If any item receives a NO or PAR- 
TIAL response, the teacher and resource person should meet to determine what additional activities the 
teacher needs to complete in order to reach competency in the weak area(s). 
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REINFORCEMENT CHECKLIST 



Directions: Place an X in the NO, PARTIAL, or FULL box to indicate that ^ame 
each of the following performance components was not accomplished, par- 



tially accomplished, or fully accomplished. If, because of special cir- 

cumstances, a performance component was not applicable, or impossible 

to execute, place an X in the N/A box. z 

Resource Person 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 

During the lesson, the teacher: 

1. was alert and responsive to students' verbal and nonverbal cues □ □ □ □ 

2. immediately reinforced (rewarded) positive behavior □ Q D CU 

3. used reinforcements (positive, negative, extinguishing) that were suit- r-i r-, >—, . 
able to students' needs, interests, and abilities □ □ □ Q 

4. used effectively the following nonverbal expressions to show approval 
or disapproval, as appropriate: 

a. head gestures |^ 

b. shoulder movements Q Q Q 

c. arm movements |^ |^ Qj 

d. hand gestures Q Q 

e. facial expressions |^ |~j 

f. vocal inflection Q |^ Q 

g. rate of speech |^ Q 

5. used effectively a variety of verbal expressions to show approval and r-i i— i r-n ^ 
disapproval Q Q Q Q 

6. used effectively the giving or withdrawing of material rewards or r-i >— , r-n _ 
privileges to show approval or disapproval | | \_J |_J ["] 

7. overall indicated interest and enthusiasm concerning the lesson and r-i r-, >—, 
students' progress \_J F] 

8. used negative reinforcement sparingly Q Q Q Q 

^ learning^ °^ °^ following techniques to strengthen content 

a. audio- or videotape replays Q Q Q 

b. summaries and reviews Q Q Q Q 
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c. programmed instruction O ^ ^ ^ 

d. drills or practice ^ ^ ^ ^ 

10. selected content-strengthening techniques on the basis of: i I ri I | [~\ 

a. the lesson objective ' — ' ' — — 

b. the individual needs and abilities of students D D ^ CU 

11. if necessary, explained how to use the equipment, materials, or >— i r~| ri fl 
resources involved in the use of the strengthening technique ... I — 1 L_J I — i i— i 



Level of Performance: All items must receive N/A or FULL responses. If any item receives a NO or PAR- 
TIAL response, the teacher and resource person should meet to determine what additional activities the 
teacher needs 'to complete in order to reach competency in the weak area(s). 
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REINFORCEMENT CHECKLIST 



Name 



Directions: P ace an X in the NO, PARTIAL, or FULL box to indicate that 
each ot the following performance components was not accomplished par- 
tially accomplished, or fully accomplished. If, because of special cir- ^ 
cumstances, a performance component was not applicable, or impossible 
to execute, place an X in the N/A box. 



Resource Person 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 



>5F 



During the lesson, the teacher: 

1. was alert and responsive to students' verbal and nonverbal cues 0 0 0 0 

2. immediately reinforced (rewarded) positive behavior CH Q Q 

3. used reinforcements (positive, negative, extinguishing) that were suit- ^ ^ 
able to students' needs, interests, and abilities | | lJ LJ LJ 

4. used effectively the following nonverbal expressions to show approval 
or disapproval, as appropriate: 

a. head gestures Q Q Q 

b. shoulder movements Q Q Q Q 

c. arm movements Q Q Q 

d. hand gestures Q Q 

e. facial expressions Q |~j 

f. vocal inflection Q Q Q [j| 

g. rate of speech Q Q Q Q 

5. used effectively a variety of verbal expressions to show approval and i— , ,— , ^ 
disapproval □ Q Q Q 

6. used effectively the giving or withdrawing of material rewards or , ,— , ^ ^ 
privileges to show approval or disapproval | | | | lJ [J 

7. overall, indicated interest and enthusiasm concerning the lesson and ,— , ^ ^ „ 
students' progress | | Fl Fl 

8. used negative reinforcement sparingly Q Q Q Q 

9. used one or more of the following techniques to strengthen content 
learning: 

a. audio- or videotape replays Q Q Q Q 

b. summaries and reviews Q Q Q p] 
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c. programmed instruction 

d. drills or practice 

selected content-strengthening techniques on the 

a. the lesson objective 

b. the individual needs and abilities of students 







/ 




□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


1 — 1 


1 — 1 


1 — 1 

LJ 


n 

LJ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 



Level of Performance: All items must receive HI A or FULL responses. If any item receives a NO or PAR- 
TIAL response, the teacher and resource person should meet to determine what additional activities the 
teacher needs to complete in otder to reach competency in the weak area(s). 
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REINFORCEMENT CHECKLIST 



Directions: Place an X in the NO. PARTIAL, or FULL box to indicate that '^^"'^ 

each of the following performance components was not accomplished par- 

tially accomplished, or fully accomplished. If, because of special cir- 
cumstances, a performance component was not applicable, or impossible 

to execute, place an X in the N/A box. ^ — 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 









/ 




iring the lesson, the teacher: 

. was alert and responsive to students' verbal and nonverbal cues 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


. immediately reinforced (rewarded) positive behavior 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


used reinforcements (positive, negative, extinguishinq) that were suit- 
able to students needs, interests, and abilities 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


used effectively the following nonverbal expressions to show approval 
or disapproval, as appropriate: 
a. head gestures 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


b. shoulder movements . . 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


c. arm movements 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


d. hand gestures 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


e. facial expressions 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


f. vocal inflection 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


g. rate of speech 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


used effectively a variety of verbal expressions to show approval and 
disapproval 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


used effectively the giving or withdrawing of material rewards or 
privileges to show approval or disapproval 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


overall, indicated interest and enthusiasm concerning the lesson and 
students' progress 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


used negative reinforcement sparingly 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


used one or more of the following techniques to strengthen content 
learning: 

a. audio- or videotape replays 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


b. summaries and reviews 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 
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c. programmed instruction ^ ^ ^ ^ 

□ □ □ □ 

d. drills or practice 

10. selected content-strengthening techniques on the basis of: i i i i r— i rn 

a. the lesson objective ' — — — 

b. the individual needs and abilities of students D CH D 

11 if necessary, explained how to use the equipment, materials, or r i i i i i r~| 

resources involved in the use of the strengthening technique . . . 1— l L_i i—i u-i 



Level of Performance: All items must receive N/A or FULL responses. If any item receives a NO or PAR- 
ifAL response, the teacher and resource person should meet to determine what additional activities the 
teacher needs to complete in order to reach competency in the weak area(s). 
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Read the following brief case situations. Assuming that this is all the infor- 
mation you have, describe what additional information you would need before 
deciding what reinforcement techniques would be appropriate. In addition 
plan in writing the reinforcement techniques you would use in each situation' 



CASE SITUATIONS 

1. You have a student who consistently neglects to turn in his assignments. 



2. You have a student who is constantly conversing with her friends during class. 



3. You have a student who behaves well in the classroom but starts acting up the minute he hits the hallway. 
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4. You have a student who is chronically careless in the laboratory. 



5. You have a student who is very shy and, consequently, never contributes orally in class. On this par- 
ticular day, she finally answers a question. 



6. A student tries out for your vocational student organization's debate team, but he presently lacks the 
skills to make the team. 



7. While presenting a lesson one day, it becomes obvious to you that a few of your students haven't mastered 
essential material that you covered the previous week. 
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Compare your written responses to the case situations with the model 
resp inses given below. Your responses need not exactly duplicate the model 
responses; however, you should have covered the same major points 



MODEL RESPONSES 

1 . If you have determined that the behavior does not 
stem from health, family, or study habit problems, 
then you can assume that the student simply 
does not want to do his assignments (has other 
things he'd rather do). For him, ^he assignment 
itself is a ''negative" activity. 

You might ask yourself whether your assign- 
ments are in fact stimulating, creative, and moti- 
vating. Assuming that they usually are, and 
assuming also that even the less exciting assign- 
ments have been given for good and valid reasons 
that th3 students understand, you will want to 
eliminate the student's negative behavior and 
replace it with a positive one (i.e., turning in 
assignments). 

In other words, you could use negative reinforce- 
ment to discourage the behavior, then follow with 
positive reinforcement once the student changes 
his behavior (i.e., begins to turn in his assign- 
ments). For example, you could speak to the stu- 
dent after class and explain that he is in danger 
of failing the course if he does not turn in tomor- 
row's assignment. 

At this point, you hope that the negative reinforce- 
ment will work and plan a method of positive 
reinforcement to use when he turns in his work 
in order to encourage him to continue turning in 
his assignments. You might, for example, praise 
the student for turning in his work and use his 
enjoyment of a certain activity (e.g., working on 
cars) to motivate him to continue (e.g., tell him 
that, now that he's getting his work done, you'd 
really like his help in class to demonstrate a par- 
ticular manipulative skill relating to automobiles). 

2. If the student is not emotionally unstable but is 
simply spirited and likes attention (e.g., class 
clown), you can try to eliminate this behavior by 
not giving her the response that she finds rein- 
forcing (i.e., attention). That is, you can attempt 
to extinguish the behavior by ignoring it. 

If, however, she continues to be reinforced by the 
attention of her peers, you may need to use 



stronger measures. Stopping your presentation 
and staring at the student until she stops talking 
may work, unless she finds this sort of attention 
reinforcing, too. You may need to ignore the 
behavior during class, then speak to her after 
class, indicating your disapproval of her behavior 
(negative reinforcement). 

Then, if she manages to get through a class 
period without talking out, you could indicate after 
class how pleased you were with her behavior. 
If she is a "born leader," you might at this point 
enlist her help in ''keeping the class going," since 
the other students seem to "look to her for leader- 
ship." This sort of positive reinforcement could 
channel her natural energy in constructive direc- 
tions. 

3. Since this behavior is occurring outside your 
classroom, rewards or punishments associated 
with your class generally will not have a very per- 
vasive effect. In other words, he may shape up 
outside your door but cut up when he is out of 
your range of hearing or vision. If you wish his 
hall behavior to improve in general, a different 
technique will have to be used. Once again, you 
must know the student before you can take any 
action. 

It may be that sitting still in class is very hard for 
this person, so he explodes into the hall. It may 
be that he likes the peer reaction he gets from 
his misdeeds. Negative reinforcement in the form 
of verbal disapproval can be used, but again, this 
may affect his behavior outside your door only. 

Strangely enough, one good positive technique 
that may work is to put the offender in a position 
of authority. For example, if after the verbal disap- 
proval, the student exhibits proper behavior in the 
hall, he could be asked to be a hall marshall or 
to get to the room early to help you do some task. 
Negative reinforcement has only a temporary ef- 
fect; positive reinforcement can create a perma- 
nent behavior change. 
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4. You need to determine for sure whether the stu- 
dent is careless because of ignorance of good 
safety practices, because he has trouble concen- 
trating, because he likes making his peers laugh, 
or because of some other problem. If he knows 
the rules and has no physical or mental problems 
that are causing the problem, then probably you 
should start with a little objective negative rein- 
forcement. After all, this person is endangering 
his safety and that of others. 

He can be told firmly, but unemotionally, why his 
behavior is dangerous, and he can also be barred 
from using the machine (or whatever) for the re- 
mainder of the day. Your job then is to meet with 
him to determine what is causing the behavior 
and to plan an appropriate technique to reward 
him immediately if he is careful the next time he 
uses the laboratory facilities. 

5. If this student is so shy that this is the first answer 
you have gotten from her, strong positive rein- 
forcement could S:. thoroughly embarrass her 
that you'd not hear from her again for another 
semester. You need a reinforcement technique 
that indicates that you are pleased without call- 
ing attention to the fact that her participation is 
unusual. It would be poor, for example, to say, 
"See how much you contribute when you make 
the effort," or ''Great, I wasn't sure you had a 
voice.'' Something simple and unobtrusive, such 
as "Good. Thank you," accompanied by warm 
facial expressions, would be best. 

6. Again, you need to know the student and the con- 
ditions that motivated him to try out. Did he do 
it for attention? Did he do it because another 
teacher recommended that he try? Assuming that 
this is an average student who really is interested 
in being good enough to make the team, you 
need to respond in a way that will not discourage 
him from ever trying out again— a way that will 
motivate him to gain the skill that he needs in 
order to make the team. 



Positive reinforcement is probably the best 
technique to use here. The student should be 
praised for his interest and effort. Instead of tell- 
ing him that he is not good enough to make the 
team, he should be told that, unfortunately, others 
at this time have more experience and/or skill, 
but that there certainly will be other chances to 
try out in the future, and that you hope to see him 
again. 

One reward that could be used would be to enlist 
his aid in another capacity. Perhaps, if he is 
"part" of the team in another capacity, he may 
be exposed to the skills he needs and will, in fact, 
make the team later. If it is doubtful that he will 
ever be capable of making the team, you should 
still acknowledge his interest and try to reroute 
it to some area in which he can succeed. 

7. There could be any number of reasons why a few 
students haven't mastered the needed material, 
but whatever the reasons, some positive action 
needs to be taken now. It's possible that you did 
not include summaries in your previous lessons 
to determine whether students had understood 
the material and to reinforce the important con- 
cepts or information. By involving students in 
summarizing the lessons, you would probably 
have discovered earlier that some of your stu- 
dents weren't ready to go on to additional 
material. 

At this point, you need to provide opportunities 
for these students to review the material present- 
ed in earlier lessons until they have mastered it. 
Depending on the type of content to be learned 
and the needs and abilities of these students, you 
might record the material on audiotape to enable 
them to replay the tape as often as necessary. 
Or, you could suggest some drills to help them 
memorize what they need to know. Or, you cou Id 
provide them with programmed materials in 
which the content is presented in small steps. 



Level of Performance: Your written responses to the case situations should have covered the same major 
points as the model responses. If you missed some points or have questions about any additiona points 
you made, review the material in the information sheet. Reinforcement Techniques, pp. 6-11, or check 
with your resource person if necessary. 
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Learning Experience III 



FINAL EXPERIENCE 
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NOTES 




TEACHER PERFORMANCE ASSESSMENT FORM 

Employ Reinforcement Techniques (C-13) 



Name 



Directions: Indicate the level of the teacher's accomplishment by placing 
an X in the appropnate box under the LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE heading Hii 
It, because of special circumstances, a performance component was not ap- 
plicable, or impossible to execute, place an X in the N/A box 



flesouroe Person 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 



During the lesson, the teacher: 

»vao aici I ciiiu itjbponsive 10 stuaents verbal and nonver- 
bal cues 


□ □ 


Of 

□ 


□ 


2. immediately reinforced (rewarded) positive behavior 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


3. used reinforcements (positive, negative, extinauishina^ that 
were suitable to students' needs, interests, and abilities 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


4. used effectively the following nonverbal expressions to 
show approval or disapproval, as appropriate: 
a. head gestures 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


b, shoulder movements . . 


□ 


□ 


I 1 

□ 


□ 


c. arm movements 


□ 


□ 


I 1 

□ 


□ 


d. hand gestures 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


e. facial expressions . 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


f, vocal inflection 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


g, rate of speech 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


5. used effectively a variety of verbal expressions to show 
approval and disapproval . . 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


6. used effectively the giving or withdrawing of material 
rewards or privileges to show approval or disapproval 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


7. overall, indicated interest and enthusiasm concerning the 
lesson and students' progress 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


8. used negative reinforcement sparingly 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


9. used one or more of the following techniques to strengthen 
content learning: 
a. audio- or videotape replays 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


b. summaries and reviews 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 
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c. programmed instruction D D D CH D CH 

d. drills or practice D ^ ^ ^ CH IIII 

10. selected content-strengthening tecliniques on the basis of: i — i i — i i i i i HI ri 

a. the lesson objective I — ' ' — ' ' — ' ' — ' ^ ' 



b. the individual needs and abilities of students 



□ □ □ □ □ □ 



11. if necessary, explained how to use the equipment, 

materials, or resources involved in the use of the i — i i — i i — i i i r-| j— j 
strengthening technique i — ' ' — ' ' — ' ' — ' !— J 

Level of Performance: All items must receive N/A, GOOD, or EXCELLENT responses. If any item receives 
a NONE POOR, or FAIR response, the teacher and resource person should meet to determine what addi- 
tional activities the teacher needs to complete in order to reach competency in the weak area(s). 
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ABOUT USING THE NATIONAL CENTER'S 
PBTE MODULES 



Organization 

Each module is designed to help you gain competency in a 
particular skill area considered important to teaching suc- 
cess. A module is made up of a series of learning experi- 
ences, some providing background information, some pro- 
viding practice experiences, and others combining these 
two functions. Completing these experiences should en- 
able you to achieve the temiinal objective in the final 
learning experience. The final experience In each module 
always requires you to demonstrate the skill in an actual 
teaching situation when you are an intern, a student teach- 
er, an Inservice teacher, or occupational trainer. 

Procedures 

Modules are designed to allow you to individualize your 
teacher education prograni. Vou need to take only those 
modules covering skills that you do not already possess. 
Similarly, you need not complete any learning experience 
within a module if you already have the skill needed to 
complete it. Therefore, before taking any module, you 
should carefully review (1) the introduction, (2) the objec- 
tives listed on p. 4, (3) the overviews preceding each learn- 
ing experience, and (4) the final experience. After compar- 
ing your present needs and competencies with the informa- 
tion you have read in these sections, you should be ready to 
make one of the following decisions: 

• That you do not have the competencies indicated and 
should complete the entire module 

• That you are competent in one or more of the enabling 
objectives leading to the final learning experience and, 
thus, can omit those learning experiences 

• That you are already competent in this area and are 
ready to complete the final learning experience in 
order to "test out" 

• That the module is inappropriate to your needs at this 
time 

When you are ready to complete the final learning experi- 
ence and have access to an actual teaching situation, 
make the necessary arrangements with your resource per- 
son. If you do not complete the final experience success- 
fully, meet with your resource person and arrange to (1) 
repeat the experience or (2) complete (or review) previous 
sections of the module or other related activities suggested 
by your resource person before attempting to repeat the 
final experience. 

Options for recycling are also available in each of the 
learning experiences preceding the final experience. Any 
time you do not meet the minimum level of performance 
required to meet an objective, you and your resource per- 
son may meet to select activities to help you reach compe- 
tency. This could involve (1 ) completing parts of the module 
previously skipped, (2) repeating activities, (3) reading sup- 
plementary resources or completing additional activities 
suggested by the resource person, (4) designing your own 
learning experience, or (5) completing some other activity 
suggested by you or your resource person. 



Terminology 

Actual Teaching Situation: A situation in which yot are 
actually working with and responsible for teaching sec- 
ondary or postsecondary vocational students or other oc- 
cupational trainees. An intern, a student teacher, an in- 
service teacher, or other occupational trainer would be 
functioning in an actual teaching situation. If you do not 
have access to an actual teaching situation when you are 
taking the module, you can complete the module up to the 
final learning experience. You would then complete the 
final learning experience later (i.e., when you have access 
to an actual teaching situation). 

Alternate Activity or Feedback: An item that may substi- 
tute for required items that, due to special circumstances, 
you are unable to complete. 

Occupational Specialty: A specific area of preparation 
within a vocational service area (e.g., the service area 
Trade and Industrial Education includes occupational spe- 
cialties such as automobile mechanics, welding, and elec- 
tricity. 

Optional Activity or Feedback: An item that is not re- 
quired but that Is designed to supplement and enrich the 
required items in a learning experience. 
Resource Person: The person in charge of your educa- 
tional program (e.g., the professor, instructor, administrator, 
instructional supervisor, cooperating/supervising/class- 
room teacher, or training supervisor who is guiding you in 
completing this module). 

Student: The person who is receiving occupational in- 
struction in a secondaiy, postsecondary, or other training 
program. 

Vocational Service Area: A major vocational field: agri- 
cultural education, business and office education, mari<et- 
ing and distributive education, health occupations educa- 
tion, home economics education, industrial arts education, 
technical education, or trade and industrial education. 
You or the Teacher/Instructor: The person who is com- 
pleting the module. 

Levels of Performance for Final Assessment 
N/A: The criterion was not met because it was not appli- 
cable to the situation. 

None: No attempt was made to meet the criterion, al- 
though it was relevant. 

Poor: The teacher is unable to perform this skill or has only 
very limited ability to perform it. 
Fair: The teacher is unable to perform this skill in an ac- 
ceptable manner but has some ability to perform it. 

Good: The teacher is able to perform this skill in an effec- 
tive manner. 

Excellent: The teacher is able to perform this skill in a very 
effective manner. 
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Titles of the National Center's Performance-Based Teacher Education Modules 



Category A: Program Planning, Daveiopment, and Evaluation 

A-1 Prepare for a Community Survey 

A-2 Conduct a Community Survey 

A-3 Report the Findi ng 5 of a Community Survey 

A-4 Organize in Occupational Advisory Committee 

A-5 Maintain an Occupational Advisory Committee 

A-6 Develop Program Goals and Objectives 

A-7 Conduct an Occupational Analysis 

A-8 Develop a Course of Study 

A-9 Develop Long- Range Program Plans 

A-10 Conduct a Student Follow-Up Study 

A-1 1 Evaluate Your Vocational Program 

Category B: Instructional Planning 

B-1 Detemnine Needs and Interests of Students 

B-2 Develop Student Perfonnance Objectives 

B-3 Develop a Unit of I nstruction 

B-4 Develop a Lesson Plan 

B-5 Select Student Instructional Materials 

B-6 Prepare Teacher-Made Instnjctional Materials 

Category C: instructional Execution 

C-1 Direct Field Tripe 

C-2 Conduct Group Discussions, Panel Discussions, and Symposiums 

C~3 EmpkDy Brainstorming, Buzz Group, and Question Box Techniques 

C-4 Direct Students In Instmctlng Other Students 

C~5 Employ Simulation Techniques 

C-6 Guide Student Study 

C-7 Direct Student Laboratory Experience 

C-8 Direct Students In Applying Problem-Solving Techniques 

C-9 Employ the Project Method 

C-10 Introduce a Lesson 

C-11 Summarize a Lesson 

C-1 2 Employ Oral Questioning Techniques 

C-13 Employ Reinforcement Techniques 

C-U Provide Instruction for Slower and More Capable Learners 

C-15 Present an Illustrated Talk 

C-16 Demonstrate a Manipulative Skill 

C-1 7 Demonstrate a Concept or Principle 

C-18 Individualize Instruction 

C-1 9 Employ the Team Teaching Approach 

C-20 Use Subject Matter Experts to Present Infonnation 

C-21 Prepare Bulletin Boards and Exhibits 

C-22 Present Infonnation with Models, Real Objects, and Rannel Boards 

C-23 Present Information with Overhead and Opaque Materials 

C-24 Present Infonnation with Fllmstrips and Slides 

C-25 Present Infonnation with Films 

C-26 Present Information with Audio Recordings 

C-27 Present Information with Televised and Videotaped Materials 

C-28 Em ploy P rogram m ed I nstruction 

C-29 Present Infonnation with the Chalkboard and Flip Chart 

C-30 Provide for Students' Leaming Styles 

Category D: Instructional Evaluation 

D-1 Establish Student Perfomnance Criteria 

D-2 Assess Student Perfomnance: Knowledge 

D-3 Assess Student Performance: Attitudes 

D-4 Assess Student Perfomnance: Skills 

D-5 Determine Student Grades 

D-6 Evaluate Your Instructional Effectiveness 



Category G: School-Community Relations 

G-1 Develop a School-Community Relations Plan for Your Vocational Program 
Q-2 Give Presentatkxis to Promote Your Vocational Program 
G-3 Develop Brochures to Promote Your Vocattonal Program 
G-4 Prepare Displays to Promote Your Vocattonal Program 
G-5 Prepare News Releases and Articles Conceming Your Vocational Program 
G-6 Arrange for Television and Radio Presentations Conceming Your VocatkMial 
Program 
Conduct an Open House 
Work with Members of the Community 
Work with State and Local Educators 
Obtain Feedback about Your Vocational Program 



Category E: Instructiona! Management 



Project InstructionaJ Resource Needs 

Manage Your Budgeting and Reporting Responsibilities 

Arrange for Improvement of Your Vocational Facilities 

Maintain a Filing System 

Provide for Student Safety 

Provide for the Rrst AkJ Needs of Students 

Assist Students In Devek>ping Self- Discipline 

Organize the Vocational Laboratory 

Manage the Vocatk}nal Laboratory 

Combat Problems of Student Chemical Use 



E-1 
E-2 
E-3 
E-4 
E-5 
E-6 
E-7 
E-8 
E-9 
E-10 

Category F: Guidance 

F-1 Gather Student Data Using Fomi al Data-Collection Techniques 

F-2 Gather Student Data Through Personal Contacts 

F-3 Use Conferences to Help Meet Student Needs 

F-4 Provide Infonnation on Ed'jcational and Career Opportunities 

F-5 Assist Students in Applying for Employment or Further Education 



G-7 
G-8 
G-9 
G-10 

Category H: Vocational Student Organization 

H-1 Develop a Personal Philosophy Conceming Vocational Student 
Organizations 
Establish a Vocational Student Organlzatk}n 

Prepare Vocational Student Organization Members for Leadership Roles 
Assist Vocational Student Organization Memtmrs In Developing and 

Financing a Yeariy Program of Activities 
Supervise Activities of the Vocational Student Organization 
Guide Participation in Vocational Student Organization Contests 



H-2 
H-3 



H-5 
H-6 



Category i: Professional Role and Development 

t-1 Keep Up to Date Professionally 

1-2 Serve Your Teaching Profession 

1-3 Develop an Active Personal Philosophy of Education 

1-4 Serve the School and Community 

1-5 Obtain a Suitable Teaching Position 

1-6 Provide Laboratory Experiences for Prospective Teachers 

1-7 Plan the Student Teaching Experience 

1-8 Supervise Student Teachers 

Category J: Coordination of Cooperative Education 

J-1 Establish Guidelines for Your Cooperative Vocattonal Program 

J-2 Manage the Attendance, Transfers, and Terminations of Co-Op Students 

J-3 Enroll Students In Your Co-Op Program 

J-4 Secure Training Stations for Your Co-Op Program 

J-5 Place Co-Op Students on the Job > 

J-6 DeveloptheTraining Ability of On-the-Job Instructors ' ' 

J-7 Coordinate On-the-Job Instruction 

J-8 E valu ate Co-Op Stu dents' On -the- Job Perform ance 

J-9 Prepare for Students' Related tnstructton 

J-1 0 Supervise an Employer-Employee Appreciation Event 

Category K: Implementing Competency-Based Education (CBE) 

K-1 Prepare Yourself for CBE 

K-2 Organlzethe Content for a CBE Program 

K-3 Organize Your Class and Lab to Install CBE 

K-4 Provide Instructional Materials for CBE 

K-5 Manage the Daily Routines of Your CBE Program 

K-6 Guide Your Students Through the CBE Program 

Category L: Serving Students with Special/Exceptional Needs 

L-1 Prepare Yourself to Serve Exceptional Students 

L-2 Identify and Diagnose Exceptional Students 

L-3 Plan Instruction for Exceptional Students 

L-4 Provide Appropriate instructional Materials for Exceptional Students 

L-S Modify the Leaming Environment for Exceptional Students 

L-6 Promote Peer Acceptance of Exceptional Students 

L-7 Use Instnjctional Techniques to Meet the Needs of Exceptional Students 

L-8 Improve Your Communication Skills 

L-9 Assess the Progress of Exceptional Students 

L-1 0 Counsel Exceptional Students with Personal-Social Problems 

L-1 1 Assist Excepttonal Students in Devetoping Career Planning Skills 

L-1 2 Prepare Excepttonal Students for Employability 

L-13 Pronrwte Your Vocational Program with Excepttonal Students 

Category M: Assisting Students in Improving Their Basic Skills 

M-1 Assist Students In Achieving Basic Reading Skills 

M-2 Assist Students In Devetoplng Technical Reading Skills 

M-3 Assist Students In Improving Their Writing Skills 

M-4 Assist Students In Improving Their Oral Communication Skills 

M-5 Assist Students in Improving Their Math Skills 

M-€ Assist Students In Improving Their Survival Skills 

RELATED PUBLICATIONS 

Student Guide to Using Performance-Based Teacher Education Materials 
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Vocational Education 
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